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INTRODUCTION 


The  President  of  this  Company  has  long  urged  that 
steps  be  taken  to  improve  the  English  which  its  offi¬ 
cers  and  employes,  in  their  business  matters,  write. 
In  this  wish  he  has  been  joined  by  those  who  are 
concerned  most  with  typewritten  matter  and  copy 
which  goes  to  the  presses.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  writing  is  worse  here  than  in  other 
places  of  like  kind;  yet  the  proof-reader  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  office  every  day  receives  copy  with  variations, 
*  if  not  errors,  in  spelling,  capitalization,  and  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  indeed  in  a  great  variety  of  things  which, 
if  properly  done,  go  to  make  correct  English. 

My  suggestion  made  to  the  President  brought 
about  the  preparation  by  Miss  Leila  Ada  Thomas  of 
this  little  pamphlet,  which  is  published  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Company  for  the 
use  and  help  of  his  officers  and  employes.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  authority  to  the  extent  that  the  rules 
laid  down  are  insisted  on.  But  Miss  Thomas  has  no 
small  qualifications  and  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
English  of  many  years  standing  in  this  city. 

We  believe  the  issue  of  this  pamphlet  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  worth  the  cost;  and  that  its  study  and 
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use  will  make  its  merits  both  known  and  valued  by 
our  employes. 

Authorities  differ  upon  some  of  the  points  here 
noted  down ;  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  right  conclusion 
upon  obscure  or  disputed  questions,  but  the  habit  and 
practice  of  writing  correct  English  in  particulars 
about  which  there  is  no  dispute. 

A.  A.  Thomas, 

Secretary  of  the  Corporation. 

Dayton,  Ohio, 

October,  1904. 
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Among  the  books  which  have  been  of  service  in 
the  preparation  of  this  pamphlet  are  the  following: 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English;  De  Vinne's  Correct 
Composition ;  Bigelow's  Handbook  of  Punctuation; 
Gardner,  Kittredge,  and  Arnold's  Elements  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Composition;  A.  S.  Hill's  Our  English;  G.  H. 
Thornton's  English;  Earle's  Simple  Grammar  of 
English.  All  of  these  are  recommended  to  those 
persons  who  wish  more  information  on  the  subjects 
herein  mentioned. 

Where  authorities  differ,  the  existing  N.  C.  R. 
usage  has  been  preferred.  Lacking  such  precedent, 
I  have  used  my  best  judgment,  letting  practical  con¬ 
siderations  have  most  weight. 

In  instances  where  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
— and  these  are  in  the  majority — the  aim  has  been  to 
state  rules  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  clearness; 
not  to  confuse  by  exceptions;  and  to  throw  light  on 
minor  points  of  English,  which  frequently  come  up 
for  settlement  in  a  business  office,  yet  are  neglected 
by  ordinary  manuals.  L.  A.  T. 

October  37,  1904. 
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Some  Helps  and  Plain  Rules 
for  Writing  English 


INTRODUCTION 

The  object  of  all  writing  is  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  mind  of  another.  The  clearer  and  stronger  this 
impression,  the  more  successful  are  we  in  whatever  we 
write,  whether  it  be  an  essay,  a  newspaper  article,  or 
a  business  letter.  Elements  of  clearness  and  strength 
we  can  introduce  into  any  composition  by  adhering 
to  certain  basal  principles.  These  are,  make  para¬ 
graphs  at  points  of  natural  cleavage;  prefer  the  short 
sentence ;  choose  your  word  with  discrimination ; 
admit  not  one  that  is  unnecessary;  punctuate  and 
capitalize  for  development  of  meaning  alone,  and  not 
for  display. 

Style  is,  primarily,  the  manner  of  speaking  or 
writing;  secondarily,  those  peculiarities  which  indi¬ 
vidualize  any  given  thing  written  or  spoken.  In  the 
first  sense  we  may  say  there  are  various  styles,  appro- 
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priate  in  turn  to  a  business  letter,  an  historical  narra¬ 
tive,  a  political  leader.  Style  in  the  second  sense, 
that  of  individuality,  might  appear  in  all  these  sorts 
of  writing,  though  less  in  the  first  named  than  in  the 
other  two,  because  of  the  narrower  limits  within 
which  the  work  must  be  done.  Again,  business  let¬ 
ters  vary.  They  range  from  the  bald  formula 
adequate  for  the  ordering  of  goods  to  that  more 
elaborate  epistle  intended  to  influence  men  to  certain 
courses  of  action.  On  the  proper  wording  of  such  a 
letter  may  hang  great  commercial  interests ;  and  he 
who  is  able  to  write  it  fitly,  not  only  in  the  style  gen¬ 
erally  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  but  with  some 
individuality,  may  be  the  master  of  the  field. 

It  is  then  worth  while  to  give  heed  to  style  not 
only  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  the 
broad  sense,  since  style  does  not  necessarily  imply 
ornament,  but  only  fitness  and  efficiency. 

Style  cannot  be  taught  nor  learned  as  a  task.  It 
can  be  slowly  evolved  from  oneself  by  certain  means, 
such  as :  logical  habits  of  thought,  the  reading  of 
good  books,  contact  with  people  of  greater  knowledge 
and  wider  grasp  of  English  than  our  own,  and,  finally, 
by  incessant  writing  and  correcting. 

Reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference  a  ready  man ; 
and  writing  an  exact  man. — Bacon. 

Americans,  more  particularly  those  of  us  living 
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away  from  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  North 
Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  are  careless  both  as  to  writ¬ 
ten  and  spoken  English.  We  are  too  often  slovenly 
in  our  enunciation  and  indifferent  to  nice  points  of 
grammar,  holding  it  rather  a  mark  of  effeminacy  to 
care  for  such  things.  In  time  we  shall  come  to  see 
that  it  is  as  foolish  for  a  writer  or  speaker  to  use 
the  wrong  word,  or  a  weak  one,  as  for  the  mechanic 
to  use  the  wrong  tool,  or  a  poor  one  to  do  a  delicate 
bit  of  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those,  the  young, 
the  imperfectly  educated  or  the  overtrained,  who  put 
form  before  substance  in  their  English,  who  quibble 
over  trifles  and  wear  away  the  fabric  of  what  they 
write  or  say,  until  there  is  nothing  left  of  any  value. 
This  is  as  great  a  mistake  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Let  us  avoid  real  errors,  but  not  waste  our  time 
nor  worry  ourselves  and  others  about  matters  on 
which  the  best  authorities  disagree.  We  shall  do 
very  well,  if  we  observe  the  fundamental  grammat¬ 
ical  rules,  as  to  which  no  educated  people  differ, 
keeping  a  certain  license  in  disputed  matters  and 
granting  it  to  other  men.  The  main  thing  is  to  have 
something  worth  saying  and  to  say  it  with  vigor  and 
brevity. 
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THE  PARAGRAPH 

Written  matter  should  be  divided  into  paragraphs, 
to  indicate  the  natural  change  from  one  subdivision 
of  the  general  subject  to  another.  These  clefts  serve 
as  points  of  rest  for  the  mind.  Where  no  paragraphs 
exist,  the  reader  becomes  tired  and  confused.  Many 
short  paragraphs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  an  equal 
blemish  in  style,  which  thus  becomes  choppy  and 
teasing. 

Indent,  or  set  back  from  the  margin,  the  first  line 
of  every  paragraph.  In  the  preparation  of  manu¬ 
script  copy,  a  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  make  the 
indention  equal  in  extent  to  that  occupied  by  three 
letters  of  your  own  script.  Thus  the  indention  will 
vary  in  depth  as  the  handwriting  is  coarse  or  the 
reverse:  a  small  indention  answering  the  purpose 
with  a  fine,  compact  hand,  where  a  large  one  is 
necessary  with  a  big,  loose  script. 

Should  the  copy  be  prepared  on  the  typewriter, 
begin  all  paragraphs  at  10  on  the  scale  of  a  No.  2 
Remington,  and  at  15  on  a  No.  6  Remington,  Smith- 
Premier,  and  other  universal  keyboard  machines. 
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PUNCTUATION 

Points  are  intended  to  indicate  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  and  thereby  make  the  meaning  clear. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  punctuation,  the  close  and 
the  open.  In  the  former,  some  mark  is  needed  at 
every  joint  of  the  sentence.  In  the  latter,  points  are 
omitted  wherever  the  meaning  is  so  clear  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  dispense  with  them.  In  legal  writing, 
close  punctuation  is  always  used,  since  there  must 
be  no  chance  taken  of  a  misunderstanding  of  mean¬ 
ing — the  result  would  be  too  serious.  The  use  of  a 
comma  instead  of  a  hyphen  in  fair  copy,  made  by  a 
clerk,  of  an  act  of  Congress,  once  cost  the  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  said,  thousands  of  dollars  before  the  mis¬ 
take  could  be  corrected.  Conservative  publishing 
houses  and  conservative  writers  still  use  the  close 
punctuation  for  all  sorts  of  matter.  But  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  day  is  toward  open  punctuation.  This 
trend  is  most  marked  in  newspaper  offices.  While 
much  can  be  said  in  its  favor,  he  who  uses  open 
punctuation  is  likely  to  omit  comma  or  other  point 
where  the  meaning  seems  clear  to  him,  when  it  is 
not  plain  to  the  reader.  A  middle  course  between 
over-punctuation  and  a  very  scanty  use  of  points,  is 
advisable. 

Never  use  any  mark,  not  even  a  comma,  unless 
you  know  exactly  why  you  do  so.  It  is  better  to 
omit  the  point  than  to  put  it  in  the  wrong  place. 
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THE  COMMA 

The  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  period  indicate 
progressive  degrees  of  separation. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  comma  is  to  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  its  particles  and  minor 
members. 

Particles  are  indeclinable  words,  such  as  adverbs. 

USE  COMMA  AFTER  EACH  OF 

A  Series  of  Words  or  Phrases  in  the  Same 
Construction 

Examples  :  The  peerage,  the  gentry,  the  Bishops,  the 
clergy,  the  universities,  every  lawyer,  every  trader,  every 
farmer,  stood  aloof  from  him. — J.  R.  Green. 

“This  plan  included  the  issuing  of  pamphlets  on  gar¬ 
dening,  teaching  by  example,  encouraging  by  prizes,  and 
delivering  lectures  illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides.” 

Note. — Conjunctions  may  take  the  place  of  these  commas.  Should 
a  conjunction  be  used  between  the  last  two  words  only,  place  a  comma 
before  the  conjunction. 


USE  COMMA  AFTER 

Words  or  Phrases  in  Pairs 

Examples  :  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or 
perish,  I  give  my  hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote. — Daniel 
Webster. 

“Races  and  vaudeville,  dancing  and  music,  red  lemonade 
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and  peanuts,  and  all  the  other  good  things  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  picnic  will  hold  sway  on  June  18.” 

Inverted  Expressions 

Examples  :  Higher  up  on  the  walls,  stuck  there  like 
swallows  in  their  nests,  sate  other  humbler  figures. — Carlyle. 

For  all  the  good  which  has  been  accomplished,  I  want 
to  thank  each  and  every  one  who  assisted  in  bringing  it 
about. — J.  H.  P. 


Nouns  in  Case  Absolute 

Examples  :  His  father  dying,  he  succeeded  to  the 
estate. 

The  model  being  approved,  the  machine  was  ordered 
on  the  market. 


Coordinate  Clauses 

Examples  :  Despair  gave  place  to  exultant  hope,  words 
of  gratitude  and  congratulation  were  exchanged,  and  the 
prows  were  turned  up-stream. — Piske. 

We  have  taken  dust  from  the  machines,  we  have  fur¬ 
nished  medicines  and  baths,  and  we  have  given  them 
shorter  hours. — /.  H.  P. 

USE  COMMA  BETWEEN 

Contrasted  Words  or  Phrases 

Examples:  We  are  going  tomorrow,  not  today 

“It  is  all  done  from  pure  business  motives,  not  from 
philanthropy.” 
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CUT  OFF  FROM  THE  REST  OF  THE 
SENTENCE  BY  COMMAS 

Dependent  and  Conditional  Clauses 

Examples  :  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sound¬ 
ing  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

“Unless  a  salesman  has  this  feeling,  his  converts  will 
be  few.” 

Note. — Such  clauses  are  introduced  by  when,  since,  though,  if, 
and  so  forth. 

Relative  Clauses  Presenting  an  Additional 
Thought 

Examples  :  “Du  Maurier’s  house,  which  I  saw  lately,  is 
now  turned  into  some  sort  of  a  Home.” 

We  so  strengthened  our  selling  force  during  the  panic, 
which  commenced  in  1893,  that  we  were  actually  able  to 
put  up  new  buildings  during  that  panic. — J.  H.  P. 

Nouns  in  Apposition 

Examples  :  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  went  into  Egypt. 

Elihu  Root,  Secretary. 

“Here  we  met  Mr.  Ralph  Easley,  secretary  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  and  Mr.  John  Commons,  the  general  statistician.” 

Introductory  and  Parenthetical  Expressions 

Examples  :  “Now,  in  a  selected  passage  from  a  selected 
author,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  the  best  words  and 
the  most  suitable  constructions  have  been  employed." 
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“I  exercised  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  for  which,  I  hope,  you 
will  hold  me  excused.” 

“Again,  the  brass  foundry  is  provided  with  every  known 
appliance  for  securing  cleanliness.” 

Our  salesmen,  generally,  had  gotten  away  from  the 
Company’s  methods. — H.  C. 

Note. — An  open  punctuation  would  disregard  this  rule. 

Nouns  Independent  by  Address 

Examples  :  You  speak,  my  friend,  with  a  strange 
earnestness. — Hawthorne. 

“I  am  glad,  Mr.  Rayburn,  that  you  spoke  of  your  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  East.” 


Short  Quotations 

Examples  :  “The  attack  will  be  made  on  the  centre,” 
said  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset.  “I  see  it,”  was  the  cool  reply 
of  the  duke. — Elements  of  English  Composition. 

In  other  words,  to  accomplish  it  we  must  say,  “Get  out 
or  get  in  line.” — /.  H.  P. 

Participial  Phrases 

Example:  “Another  feature  which  appealed  strongly  to 
us  was  the  Mills  Hotel,  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  men.” 

Note. — The  participial  phrase  is  not  cut  off  when  the  connection 
between  it  and  the  word  it  modifies  is  very  close. 

Example:  “It  was  not  anticipated  that  the  funds  result¬ 
ing  from  the  venture  would  be  sufficient  to  equip  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Street  School  with  a  kitchen  and  gymnasium.” 
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THE  SEMICOLON 

A  compound  sentence  is  one  containing  at  least 
two  clauses  of  equal  value. 

A  complex  sentence  is  one  in  which  there  are  at 
least  two  clauses,  one  depending  on  the  other.  % 

Each  part  of  a  compound  sentence  may  itself  be 
complex. 

USE  A  SEMICOLON  BETWEEN 

Complex  Members  of  a  Compound  Sentence 

Examples  :  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred  truths ; 
but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable. — Franklin. 

It  is  the  stimulus  that  has  made  the  American  mechanic 
the  most  alert,  observant,  and  studious  of  any  in  the  world; 
and  it  is  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  these  small  inven- 
tions  and  improvements  that  has  wrought  an  industrial 
revolution. — F.  P.  D. 

Short  Sentences  Connected  in  Meaning,  but  Not 
Grammatically 

Examples  :  Her  needlework  was  seen  on  the  ruff  of 
the  Governor;  military  men  wore  it  on  their  scarfs,  and  the 
minister  on  his  band ;  it  decked  the  baby’s  little  cap. — 
Hawthorne. 

We  have  gained  wonderfully  in  our  factory  equipment; 
we  have  doubled  our  floor  space;  we  have  more  and  better 
machinery  than  ever  in  the  past. — /.  H.  P. 
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Clauses  Having  a  Common  Dependence  on 
Another  Clause 

Examples  :  “They  have  forgotten,  that  in  England  not 
one  shilling  of  paper  money  is  received  but  of  choice;  that 
the  whole  has  had  its  origin  in  cash  actually  deposited;  and 
that  it  is  convertible  at  pleasure  into  cash  again.” 

President  Patterson  telegraphed,  that  the  record  was 
the  best  medicine  that  he  could  receive;  that  words  failed 
to  express  his  admiration  for  the  greatest  feat  that  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  history  of  the  Company;  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  selling  force  should  be  thanked  for  him. 

Note. — Should  there  be  a  series  of  subordinate  clauses,  then  the 
main  statement,  separate  the  former  from  the  latter  by  a  dash. 

USE  A  SEMICOLON  BEFORE 

An  Additional  Explanatory  Clause  Introduced 
by  a  Conjunction 

Examples  :  Slow  of  speech,  and  reserved  of  manners, 
no  one  seeks  or  cares  for  my  society;  and  I  am  left  alone. — 
Lamb. 

“Boston  is  set  down  in  the  humorous  papers  as  the 
city  of  cold  temperament;  but  there  is  nothing  cold  about 
the  temperament  of  the  Boston  N.  C.  R.  Convention.” 

Note. — As,  vis.,  e.  g.,  i.  e.  or  the  words  from  which  these  abbre¬ 
viations  stand,  should  be  preceded  by  a  semicolon  and  succeeded  by  a 
comma,  when  only  a  few  words  follow.  They  should  be  preceded  by 
a  comma  and  succeeded  by  a  colon,  when  full  details  follow. 

Several  Particulars  in  Apposition  to  a  General  Term 

Examples  :  Winter  has  three  months ;  December, 
January,  and  February. 

The  petition  was  filed  by  three  attorneys;  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Mr.  John  Jones,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Smith. 
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THE  COLON 

USE  COLON  BETWEEN 

Two  Members  of  a  Compound  Sentence  When 
Either  Member  Contains  a  Semicolon 

Maggie’s  cheeks  began  to  flush  with  triumphant  excite¬ 
ment:  she  thought  Mr.  Riley  would  have  a  respect  for  her 
now;  it  had  been  evident  that  he  thought  nothing  of  her 
before. — George  Eliot. 

“We  are  in  a  position  to  do  an  increased  amount  of 
work  as  follows :  79  principle  machines,  50 ;  35  principle 
machines,  60 ;  135  principle  machines,  40.” 

USE  A  COLON  BEFORE 

An  Additional  Clause  Not  Introduced  by  a 
Conjunction 

Examples  :  This  was  the  practice  of  the  Grecian  stage. 
But  Terence  made  an  innovation  in  the  Roman:  all  his 
plays  have  double  actions. — Dryden. 

One  thing  is  certain:  without  patent  protection  this 
industry  never  would  have  existed. — A.  A.  T. 

Formal  Quotations 

Note. — If  the  quotation  begins  on  a  new  line,  or  occupies  several 
paragraphs,  the  colon  should  be  followed  by  a  dash. 

Example  :  The  voice  of  an  avalanche  answered  from 
the  distant  mountains,  and  seemed  to  say: — 
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“Peace !  Peace !  Why  dost  thou  question  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  ?” — Longfellow. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher  quotes  from  the  Iron  Age: — 

Ail  of  our  great  corporations  and  manufacturing  concerns  seek 
the  college  man,  but  in  no  sense  do  they  seek  him  because  of  his 
familiarity  with  their  business  or  with  any  detail  of  their  transactions; 
neither  do  they  want  him,  and  so  forth. 


Complex  Particulars  in  Apposition  to  General 
Terms 

Note. — Separate  these  particulars  from  one  another  by  semi¬ 
colons. 

Examples  :  Indianapolis  is  the  home  of  three  writers 
of  repute:  Charles  Major,  whose  romance,  When  Knight¬ 
hood  Was  in  Flower ,  has  been  widely  read;  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  the  author  of  Monsieur  Beaucaire ;  and  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  whose  poems  are  very  popular. 

“We  appointed  five  committees :  on  schools,  10  men ; 
health,  15  men;  parks,  10  men;  publications,  5  men;  and 
entertainments,  45  men.” 
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THE  PERIOD 

USE  PERIODS  AFTER 

Completed  Sentences,  Not  Interrogative,  Nor 
Exclamatory,  and  Abbreviations 

(For  chapter  on  abbreviations  see  p.  30.) 


USE  SEVERAL  PERIODS  TO  DENOTE 

An  Omission  in  a  Quotation 

Note. — Stars  may  be  used  also  for  this  purpose. 

Example  :  “A  vacation  needs  a  change  of  work ; 
.  one  that  makes  the  outing  longed  for.” 
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THE  INTERROGATION 

USE  THE  INTERROGATION  POINT  AFTER 

Every  Direct  Question 

(This  is  the  rule  though  the  question  be  incomplete  and  one  of  a 
series.  When  and  because  such  question  is  only  a  fragment,  it  begins 
with  a  small  letter.) 

Example:  What  was  the  fate  of  Lincoln?  of  Garfield? 
of  McKinley? 

Do  you  know  the  aggregate  amount  of  your  charges 
daily?  the  exact  amount  outstanding  on  your  ledger?  the 
amount  of  your  daily  collections  for  the  month? 


USE  INTERROGATION  POINT  ENCLOSED  IN 
PARENTHESIS  AFTER 

A  Doubtful  Statement 

Examples  :  In  the  year  1900,  (?)  he  left  New  York. 

Of  the  balance  of  the  making  force,  200  (?)  have 
received  special  training. 
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THE  PARENTHESIS 

USE  THE  PARENTHESIS 

To  Enclose  Words  Which  Add  Something  to  the 
Thought,  but  Are  Not  Necessary  to  the 
Sense  of  the  Statement 

Examples  :  Charles  was  lost  at  sea  (in  the  Arctic) ; 
Mary  (dying  unmarried)  bequeathed  her  interest  to 
Thomas. 

“We  have  improved  our  equipment  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  wash  machine  (all  brass),  new  wringer,  apparatus  for 
dipping  register  covers  to  make  them  waterproof.,, 

Note  1. — Any  mark  of  punctuation  belonging  to  the  parenthetical 
statement  should  be  placed  within  the  parenthesis;  any  mark  which 
would  belong  to  the  sentence  were  the  parts  within  the  parenthesis 
omitted,  should  be  placed  outside  the  parenthesis. 

Note  2. — The  parenthesis  is  not  used  so  much  as  it  once  was. 
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EXCLAMATION 

USE  EXCLAMATION  POINT  AFTER 

Expressions  of  Emotion,  Doubt  or  Sarcasm,  Inter¬ 
jections  or  Words  Used  as  Such 

Examples  :  Too  late !  Too  late !  ye  cannot  enter  now. 
— T  ennyson. 

Alas !  she  sighed. 

“May  his  success  in  our  business  be  permanent  and 
increasing !” 

“Oh,  I  must  have  given  that  five  dollar  gold  piece  to 
the  blacksmith  instead  of  five  cents!” 

O  is  the  proper  interjection  to  express  a  wish; 
Oh  to  indicate  surprise,  pain,  or  grief. 

With  0  the  exclamation  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
expression. 

With  Oh  the  exclamation  point  occurs  either 
immediately  after  the  word,  or,  should  the  emotion 
continue  throughout  it,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Examples  :  Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! — 
Longfellow. 

Oh !  that  hurt  me. 

Oh,  what  shall  I  do  without  you ! 


♦ 
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THE  BRACKET 

USE  BRACKETS 

To  Enclose  Independent  Words  or  Phrases,  Such  as 
Comments,  Queries,  Corrections,  or  Direc¬ 
tions,  Inserted  by  Some  One  Not  the 
Original  Speaker  or  Writer 

Examples  :  “New  England  has  more  weather  to  the 
square  inch  than  any  other  country  on  the  globe.” 
[Laughter.] 

“The  directors  of  the  society  shall  be  six  in  number, 
and  shall  remain  in  office  [here  state  the  time],  and  no 
longer.” 

“N.  C.  R.  Salesmanship 
A  Team  Play  Article. 

[Make  this  article  the  foundation  of  all  your  future 
work.  Practice  its  precepts,  and  you  will  be  a  peerless 
salesman.] 

“Concerning  the  personal  attributes  of  the  salesmen,” 
and  so  forth. 

Note. — Yet  bracket  and  parentheses  may  be  used  alike,  and  one 
within  another  in  the  same  sentence,  to  avoid  confusion. 


Parentheses  always  enclose  remarks  apparently 
made  by  the  writer  of  the  text.  Brackets  enclose 
remarks  certainly  made  by  the  editor  or  reporter  of 
that  text. — De  Vinne. 
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THE  HYPHEN 

USE  THE  HYPHEN 

To  Divide  into  Its  Elements  a  Compound  Word,  and 
to  Separate  the  Syllables  of  a  Word 

Note. — Since  authorities  differ  so  widely  on  the  compounding  of 
words,  it  is  best  to  select  some  good  dictionary  as  a  standard  in  this 
respect  and  follow  it.  The  dictionary  so  used  by  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  is  the  Century. 


THE  DASH 


THE  DASH 

USE  THE  DASH 

To  Mark  an  Abrupt  Change,  Either  in  Construction 
or  Thought 

Examples:  Thus  the  plot  thickens — but  I  weary  you. 

As  a  Mark  of  Exclusion  Less  Strong  than  the  > 

Parenthesis 

Examples  :  An  increasing  portion  of  the  Manchester 
world — of  that  world,  at  any  rate,  which  buys  books — be¬ 
gan,  as  the  weeks  rolled  on,  to  take  an  interest  in  the  pair. 

— Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

To  Indicate  Omissions 

Examples:  1903-4. 
p.p.  15-19. 

Mrs.  A - m,  of  L -  Street. 
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THE  APOSTROPHE 

USE  THE  APOSTROPHE 

To  Mark  the  Possessive  Case 
To  Indicate  the  Omission  of  Letters 

Example:  The  sun’s  hot  rays  shone  o’er  the  valley. 

Note  1. — Better  usage,  nowadays,  adds  an  apostrophe  and  s  to 
nouns  in  the  singular  number  that  end  in  s. 


Example:  James’s  book. 


Note  2. — Such  phrases  as,  “for  conscience’  sake,”  “for  good¬ 
ness’  sake”  are  correct  because  idiomatic. 


Note  3. — In  the  phrase  “Harshman’s  Station,”  the  first  noun 
needs  the  possessive  ^  preceded  by  the  apostrophe.  Harshmans, 
(station  being  omitted,  yet  understood)  needs  no  apostrophe. 


To  Form  a  Plural  for  Letters  and  Figures 

Example  :  Mind  your  p’s  and  q’s.  Your  7’s  and  5’s  are 
carelessly  formed. 
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QUOTATION  MARKS 

USE  QUOTATION  MARKS 

Around  Any  Direct  Quotation 

Note  1. — A  direct  quotation  is  one  that  contains  the  exact  words 
of  the  original  speaker  or  writer.  An  indirect  quotation  is  one  that 
contains  the  thought  of  the  original  speaker  or  writer  in  other  words 
than  his  own. 

Note  2. — Should  the  quotation  extend  through  more  than  one 
paragraph,  put  the  inverted  commas  at  the  beginning  of  each  para¬ 
graph,  the  apostrophes  at  the  end  of  the  last  one  only. 

Note  3. — Quotation  marks  are  not  needed  for  trite  proverbs, 
hackneyed  sayings,  or  phrases  from  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or 
other  famous  authors;  such  as,  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil;  a  dim 
religious  light;  where  ignorance  is  bliss. 

Note  4. — The  quotation  marks  should  include  only  those  points 
which  would  belong  to  the  quotation,  did  it  stand  alone. 


USE  ONE  INVERTED  COMMA  AND  ONE 
APOSTROPHE 

Around  a  Quotation  Enclosed  in  Another 

Examples  :  “The  brave  Gemmingen  drew  his  sword, 
and  said  quaintly,  ‘Die,  wretch !’  and  so  he  died.” 

“There  is  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington  a  little, 
rough  model  of  a  boat  that  was  filed  when  A.  Lincoln  was 
given  a  patent  in  1849,  ‘intended  to  be  of  benefit  to  all  the 
world  and  of  profit  to  himself.’  ” — A.  A.  T. 


Note. — Should  there  be  a  series  of  quotations  one  within  another, 
an  indention  of  the  passage  or  the  use  of  different  type,  may  take 


QUOTATION  MARKS 


the  place  of  the  third  set  of  quotation  marks.  Too  many  of  these 
serve  only  to  bewilder  the  reader  and  obscure  the  passage.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  result  desired  with  every  species  of  punc¬ 
tuation  is  clearness. 


Enclose  in  Quotation  Marks  or  Use  Italics  for  Titles  of 
►  Books,  Essays,  Magazines,  Plays  and  Operas; 

Also  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases 


Note. — This  is  not  done  in  the  case  of  books  as  well  known  as 
r  the  Bible,  or  Paradise  Tost. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

In  general,  resort  to  figures  and  abbreviations  only 
where  space  is  limited,  since  their  use  may  cause 
confusion  of  meaning.  Tables  of  figures  form  an 
exception  to  this  rule. 

Given  names  should  not  be  abbreviated,  except 
where  such  abbreviation  represents  the  habitual  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  owner  of  the  name;  or  where  a  list  of 
names  is  printed  in  a  column. 

Use  the  ampersand  &  for  names  of  firms  and 
corporations:  elsewhere,  write  the  word  and.  With 
the  &  the  abbreviation  Co.  is  admissable.  Should 
and  be  used,  however,  the  word  company  should  be 
written  in  full. 

It  is  the  custom  of  this  Company  to  use  figures 
for  statistical  matter,  dimensions,  time  of  day,  money, 
population,  and  per  cent.  Use  words  for  other  num¬ 
bers  less  than  one  hundred,  and  figures  for  numbers 
over  one  hundred. 

Use  words  for  indefinite  sums. 

Example;:  The  work  cost  about  fifty  dollars. 


In  abbreviating  measures,  s  is  not  needed  for  the 
plural;  lb  stands  for  pound  or  pounds,  and  so  forth. 
Inst.,  prox.,  ult .,  proper  in  commercial  work, 
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should  be  replaced  in  more  leisurely  writing  by  the 
full  word  for  which  these  abbreviations  stand. 

Names  of  months  and  days  should  not  be  abbre¬ 
viated. 

When  the  number  precedes  the  name  of  the 
month,  write  10th  April,  22d  May:  when  the  num¬ 
ber  follows  the  name  of  the  month,  write  April  10, 
May  22. 

When  a  man’s  initials  or  given  name  precedes  his 
surname,  an  abbreviation  of  his  title  is  proper;  when 
these  are  absent  the  title  should  not  be  abbreviated. 

Examples  :  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

General  Sherman. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Jones. 

Doctor  Jones. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smith  is  proper,  as  is,  also,  Rev.  C.  D. 
Smith.  Never  write  Rev.  Smith. 

The  following  are  correct  abbreviations:  Mr., 
Mrs.,  Messrs.,  J'r.,  Sr. 


For  a  study  of  close  pointing,  the  common  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible,  on  which  many  editors  and 
revisers  have  been  lavish  of  care,  is  an  excellent 
text-book. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


A  working  knowledge  of  punctuation  is  not  to  be 
acquired  merely  by  learning  rules;  the  understanding 
of  an  author’s  meaning  should  be  the  earliest  study. 
Next  comes  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  grammar. 
Careful  reading  of  standard  editions  of  good  authors 
is  always  helpful.  The  compositor  should  make  his 
own  rules,  but  he  cannot  do  this  until  he  can  properly 
discriminate  between  the  different  parts  of  a  sentence. 
The  great  object  of  punctuation  is  to  make  clear  to 
the  reader  the  meaning  of  the  author.  Rules  are  of 
value,  but  the  unfolding  of  obscured  sense  is  the 
object  of  most  importance. — De  Virtue. 
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THE  CAPITAL 

BEGIN  WITH  A  CAPITAL 

I.  Sentences. 

II.  Lines  of  poetry. 

III.  Direct  quotations  and  questions. 

Note. — This  does  not  apply  to  quoted  parts  of  sentences. 

IV.  Proper  names  and  words  derived  therefrom. 

Note. — This  is  not  done  where  by  long  usage  the  derivative  has 
lost  all  association  with  the  noun  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

Example  :  Vandal,  mesmeric,  india  rubber,  china. 

Note  2. — This  includes  all  names  of  festivals  and  holidays,  titles 
of  corporations,  and  so  forth,  in  which  several  common  nouns,  used 
together,  coalesce  into  one  proper  noun. 

Examples  :  Arbor  Day. 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Woman’s  Century  Club. 

Note  3. — The  usage  of  this  Company  treats  as  proper  nouns 
the  names  of  all  its  departments,  committees,  bureaus,  associations, 
and  schools. 

V.  The  words  street,  river  and  the  like,  when 
being  used  in  connection  with  another  word,  the  two 
coalesce  into  one  proper  noun. 

Examples  :  Ours  is  the  Miami  River. 

I  live  on  Water  Street. 

The  street  runs  along  the  river. 
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VI.  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  when  used  to 
designate  a  part  of  the  country,  and  not  a  point  of  the 
compass. 

Examples:  I  live  in  the  West. 

He  rode  west. 

VII.  Names  and  days  of  months. 

Note. — Names  of  seasons,  except  when  personified,  begin  with  a 
small  letter. 


VIII.  Father,  mother,  aunt  and  the  like,  when 
these  words  take  the  place  of  proper  nouns;  or  when, 
used  with  the  given  or  surname  of  a  person,  as  a 
result,  the  two  words  coalesce  into  one  proper  noun. 

Examples:  I  saw  Father. 

0 

I  saw  my  father. 

I  have  read  of  Father  Matthew. 

IX.  Official  titles. 

Example:  The  message  was  sent  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt. 


Note  1. — If  the  official  title  is  a  compound  word,  the  usage  of 
this  Company  is  to  begin  both  parts  of  the  title  with  a  capital. 

Example:  Vice-President  Robert  Patterson.  -< 

Note  2. — According  to  the  usage  of  this  Company,  the  titles  of 
all  of  its  officers  begin  with  a  capital. 

J 
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X.  All  words  not  prepositions,  articles  or  conjunc¬ 
tions  in  the  titles  of  books,  essays,  and  so  forth. 

Note. — According  to  the  usage  of  this  Company,  such  preposi¬ 
tions  and  conjunctions  begin  with  a  capital,  when  they  contain  more 
than  four  letters. 

XI.  Names  and  titles  of  God. 

Note. — A  pronoun  referring  to  the  Deity  should  begin  with  a 
capital,  when  this  is  necessary  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 

XII.  Names  of  important  historical  events  and 
epochs. 

Examples  :  The  Civil  War. 

The  Renaissance. 

XIII.  Personified  abstract  qualities. 

Examples  :  Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repose 

Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose. 

— Translated  from  the  German  by  Longfellow. 

XIV.  The  pronoun  /  and  interjection  O  are  always 
capitals. 
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COMMON  ERRORS 

THINGS  TO  BE  AVOIDED 

Never  write  a  sentence  that  cannot  be  parsed. 
If  it  cannot  be  parsed,  it  cannot,  in  all  probability, 
be  understood. 

Put  a  verb  in  every  sentence.  This  rule  is  disre¬ 
garded  by  some  writers  of  repute,  a  whole  paragraph 
containing,  in  certain  instances,  not  a  single  verb. 
But  most  people  are  on  safer  ground  when  they 
follow  rules. 

Do  not  “split”  your  infinitive — that  is,  separate 
“to,”  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  from  the  rest  of  the 
phrase  by  an  adverb.  Say,  “to  run  quickly,”  not  “to 
quickly  run.”  This  rule,  again,  is  constantly  vio¬ 
lated  by  good  writers.  Nevertheless,  the  split  infini¬ 
tive  is  awkward  and  to  be  shunned. 

“Shall,”  in  the  first  person,  indicates  futurity, 
“will”  does  the  same  in  the  second  and  third.  “Will,” 
in  the  first  person  indicates  the  exercise  of  the  voli¬ 
tion  of  the  speaker,  hence  purpose  or  determination, 
and  “shall”  in  the  second  and  third  indicates 
volition  on  the  part  of  someone  not  the  person 
addressed. 
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The  same  thing  is  true  of  should  and  would. 

I  shall  go.  [In  the  future.] 

I  will  go.  [I  am  determined  to  do  so.] 

You  will  go.  [In  the  future.] 

I 

You  shall  go.  [Somebody  is  determined  to  have  you 
do  so.] 

%  But  in  questions  in  the  second  person,  say 

“Shall  you?”  not,  “Will  you?”  to  denote  futurity. 

Do  not  use  a  word  which  cannot  be  found  in  an 
ordinary  dictionary,  unless  it  is  a  technical  term  of 
your  own  profession  or  trade  and  you  are  address¬ 
ing  specialists. 

In  words  as  fashions  the  same  rule  will  hold, 

Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old; 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

— Pope . 

Do  not  repeat.  Say  what  you  have  to  say 
strongly  and  stop.  Repetition  weakens  statement. 
It  is,  furthermore,  an  affront  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  hearer  or  reader. 

Have  uniform  spelling  of  the  proper  nouns  you 
l  use.  Take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  spelling  of  other  men’s  names.  It  is  a  compli¬ 
ment  that  they  appreciate. 

♦ 
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Every  and  each  are  singular  and  take  a  singular 
verb  and  pronoun  after  them. 

Examples  :  Everyone  asks  his  neighbor.  [Not,  their 
neighbor.] 

Each  will  make  his  will.  [Not,  their  will.] 

A  subject  composed  of  words  connected  by  and 
takes  a  plural  verb. 

A  subject  composed  of  words  separated  by  or 
or  nor  takes  a  singular  verb. 

Examples:  Either  Tom  or  Harry  is  at  fault. 

Both  Tom  and  Harry  are  at  fault. 

If  the  collective  noun  is  looked  upon  as  a  unit, 
it  should  be  followed  by  a  singular  verb. 

If  the  individuals  composing  the  unit  are  con¬ 
sidered,  the  collective  noun  should  be  followed  by  a 
plural  verb. 

The  congregation  was  large. 

One  says  this  when  thinking  of  it  as  a  whole. 

The  congregation  were  restless. 

One  says  this  when  thinking  of  Mr.  Brown,  Mrs.  Smith,  Tommy 
Jones  and  others  who  make  up  the  congregation. 

Do  not  end  a  sentence  in  writing  with  the  sign 
of  the  infinitive  to,  or  a  short  preposition.  It  is 
awkward,  if  not  wrong.  In  conversation,  it  is  often 
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better  to  allow  oneself  these  minor  liberties,  rather 
than  speak  in  a  way  that  is  stiff  and  conscious. 

Copulative  conjunctions  connect  similar  con¬ 
structions.  Hence  do  not  use  the  words  and  which 
in  a  sentence  where  no  relative  clause  precedes. 

Be  sure  that  your  verb  agrees  with  its  nomina¬ 
tive,  and  not  with  some  plural  word  which  happens 
to  be  nearer  the  verb. 

Put  the  modifier  (participle  or  adverb)  in  such  a 
position  with  regard  to  the  word  which  it  modifies 
that  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  connection 
between  the  two. 


